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“Qld Banner Essay,” No. 12. 
THE CONSTRAINING INFLUENCES OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT. 

In a series like the present, more especially 
devoted to the exposition of the various Articles 
of Faith adhered to by our Society, it is possi- 
ble that some may consider an essay so purely 
practical in its character as this, somewhat ir- 
relevant ; yet, viewed in its true light, as treat- 
ing of the fruits of Faith, those fruits, the ab- 
sence of which is so strongly deprecated by the 
Apostle James, the apparent incongruity dis- 
appears. The subject of the following pages is 
one that claims the serious, prayerful attention 
of all; of the body in its collective capacity as 
a church, and of each member as a separate 
individual; it is a subject that has been too 
long neglected or shunned, from apathy or 
misconception, or prejudice. Like a stream 
hidden by accumulations of dead leaves, which 
heaves and rises as spring advances, and 
at last, swelled by the melting snows, bursts its 
cerements and glances to the day, so are we as 
a Society ; we are beginning to discover that 
the ever growing weight of tradition and usage, 
which has long pressed us down, is not a heri- 
tage left us by our fathers. Their stream 
of religious life bubbled up in freshness and 
purity, and flowed along in the softly mellowed 
light of self-renunciation, and of dependence 
on wisdom above their own; now and again a 
dead leaf fluttered down ; an exaggerated idea, 
an unscriptural doctrine darkened the surface 
of the water, but the tide was too ful! and too 
living to bear it long, and it was swept away 
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remove the evil, the spiritual life of the Society 
became by degrees almost hidden under the 
decayed remains of that which had once been 
its peculiar glory. The stream still flowed on, 
it is truae—a ceaseless murmur told that such 
was the case ; and where earnest souls refused 
to be bound by man-made trammels, an unusual 
agitation of the superincumbent mass was visi- 
ble; but until of late times our Society, in its 
collective character, if known to mankind by 
its traditions of past activity, was yet more so 
by its sorrowful appearance of present deadness 
—a lessened power in the religious world, over 
which the evil might exult, while the good 
must lament. 

It has been said that error is but truth in an 
exaggerated form. An examination of nearly 
every abuse, social, political and religious, most 
of all the last, will demonstrate the correctness 
of the assertion. Man’s mind so naturally, 
when left to itself so inevitably, runs into ex- 
tremes, that constant recurrence to first princi- 
ples is absolutely necessary to preserve it in 
the right track, It is to the neglect of such a 
precaution that we may attribute our present 
condition—the fact that that which formed the 
distinguishing glory of our Society at its rise, 
that which ought to be its glory still, has be- 
come its shame, or cause of shame. In the 
succeeding pages it is our intention simply to 
review the various divisions of Christian life 
affected by this decline—to inquire why it is 
that, professing to hold the same doctrines as 
our early Friends, our practice is so widely 
different from theirs, our part in the religious 
world so negative, our Christian earnestness 
so wanting in vitality and consequent fruitful- 
ness. 

When George Fox and his companions in 
labor made their appearance, they came in the 
character of partial Reformers, not of Apostles. 
As a whole, the Church of that day was ortho- 
dox—practically holding ritual and ceremony 
too highly, but in theory correct, however cold. 
In one point there was a lapse—a single point 


in the rejoicing flow of the current. But as|it is true, but so intimately connected with all 


the years went by a change was perceptible. 
Waxing slower and slower, less and less able to 


the rest, so needful in its right apprecia- 
tion to their due working, that, failing it, no 
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system of theology can meet the wants of man’s 


soul. The offices of the Holy Spirit, so mani 
fold, so inestimable, were deliberately ignored, 
or, at best, admitted in such terms as deprived 
them of any real influence on the religious mind 
of the period. To combat this heresy was the 
distinct mission of our early Friends ; and with 
reverent thankfulness we may believe that they 
were raised up for that very purpose, and sent 
out to prove, by precept and example, how great 
the loss to man, how dishonoring to the Majesty 
in the heavens, was this voluntary surrendering 
of privilege, alike on the part of Churches and 
of individuals. It was a noble task and well 
performed ; and at the present day many be- 
yond our borders recognize this thankfully. In 
the despised Quakers of that early time, sneered 
at by clerical flippancy, scoffed at and harshly 
treated by official insolence, the world is begin- 
ning to see martyrs for truth—for truth in 
principle, at least, though, to its thinking. 
carried beyond it in practice. To us, prepared 
by education and association to enter into the 
scene in all its bearings, the picture is full of 
pathos and beauty, and of something more, 
alas! of deep humiliation. And why this 
latter? The answer, if it come at all, must be 
a bitter one. ‘To them a doctrine full of con- 
straining, to us, of restraining, influence; to 
them an unceasing spring of action, to us a no 
less potent bond of repression. Such is the 
sorrowful difference which time and weakness 
have wrought between us and those whom we 
claim as fétefathers in religious truth, until it 
has almost come to pass that, when duty calls 
and requires us to stand up and work on the 
side of God and right, we show a comparatively 
lifeless frame of what was once a vital thing, 
and say, and deceive ourselves into believing, 
that we are hereby carrying out the task be- 
queathed to us by the past, filling up our a 
pointed places in the vineyard of the Lord. 

As we have said, the doctrine of the immedi- 
ate guidance of the Holy Spirit was full of 
constraining influence to an early Friend. In 
so speaking we do not mean to infer that it was 
wanting in restraining influence also; every 
page of the many journals left us of the period 
would disprove such an assertion. Accepting 
in their fullest import the words of the Apostle, 
‘¢ your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost,” 
our brethren of that day acted up to their be- 
lief and abstained from all things, some even to 
our view perfectly innocent, which seemed to 
them in any degree to savor of evil. 

“They walked by faith and not by sight, 
By love and not by law ; 


The presence of the wrong or right 
They rather telt than saw. 
“ And pausing not for doubtful choice, 
Of evils great or small, 
They listened to the inward voice, 
That calls away from all.” 
Whittier. 
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There is something deeply instructive in this 
constant watchfulness of soul, this close follow- 
ing of the Spirit guide ; and the result of such 
habitual reference to higher authority than 
their own induced a degree of self-abasement 
in the Christian, which came nearer to the 
apostolic model than has been seen in any other 
age. But excellent in its effects as such a 
principle undoubtedly was,a balance was need- 
ed. Ever inclined to run into extremes, man’s 
mind, thus directed towards itself, would, sooner 
or later, become self-absorbed ; intent on guard- 
ing his own temple from desecration, he would 
take little heed of the purity or defilement of 
those around him; and Satan, transformed in 
this case truly into an angel of light, would 
overcome him in the guise of peculiar sanctity. 
Selfishness, spiritualized certainly, but still 
essentially evil, would creep in and occupy the 
sanctuary. 

Happily for themselves and for the world at 
large, the requisite balance was supplied ; and 
the constraining influence of the Holy Spirit 
sent our early Friends forth joyfully to share 
with others the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
To them life was not all a cloister, neither was it 
all a battle field; the one was the preparation 
for the other—the cloister for the battle-field, 
and again the battle field for the cloister; 
while at all times, in all differing circumstan- 
ces and positions, in reverence of soul they 
strove to keep their eye fixed on the pillar of 
cloud or of fire that went before them, ready 
to stop or to go forward, to speak or be silent, 
as it dictated, without hesitation or doubt of 
any kind. 

How far, according to this picture, are we a 
reproduction of men such as these? Holding 
theoretically the same principles as they did, 
and inheriting their name, to what degree have 
we succeeded in filling up their places in the 
world? Can the answer be otherwise than un- 
favorable? And why should it beso? Is it 
not because we, as a people, are to some extent 
in the position of the religious world when 
George Fox first spoke out against its errors ? 
Jt had ignored in « great measure, in a paralya- 
ing one, the offices of the Holy Spirit; we, 
clinging to and prizing one portion, the restrain- 
ing office, have, while admitting the other, the 
constraining, in general terms, gradually begun 
to ignore it practically, to act as though for the 
bulk of our members, for all but a special few, 
it had no actual existence. In the Prayer- 
books and Church services of the 17th century 
the truth was preserved ; in our forms of speech, 
our authorized writings, it has its place ; but, 
save in daily operative power, of what value is 
the purest, most inconvertible doctrine? 

(To be continued.) 


It is true of prayer what we say of winter. 
“€ It never rots in the skies.’—M. Henry. 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
A Testimony of Devonshire leans Monthly | In the year 1825, Cordelia Bayes was admit- 
Meeting, revised by London and Middlesex ted into membership with Friends by Lynn 
Quarterly Meeting, concerning CoRDELIA| Monthly Meeting. She thus refers to th’s 
BAYES, a Minister, deceased. circumstance in her diary : “ Oh, I desire to be 
Cordelia Bayes was bora at Cambridge, in! grateful for this merey—that my lot is cast 
the year 1797, of parents who were members , amongst those who, I believe, are the Lord’s 
of the Episcopalian Church. At fourteen! people, and endeavoring to know and to do His 
years of age she lost her mother, and about two will in simplicity.” 
years after this event her mind appears to have; Her first public offering in the ministry was 
been deeply impressed with religious convic-' in the spring of 1834. She had gone to meet- 
tions, and she began to feel that her own peace ing feeling low in spirit, when a precious seuse 
was concerned in withdrawing from some of of the nearness of her Saviour was granted to 
the amusements entered into by her family. | her, and, to use her own language, “ was con- 
To those who may have been similarly circum- | strained just before the meeting broke up, toex- 
stanced it will be no matter of surprise that ' press my longing desire that we might all come 
many and deep were the provings through ' simply to the Saviour—to Jesus the Physician 
which she had to pass, whilst thus endeavoring’ of souls—the Friend of sinners. I felt lightened 
to follow the leadings of that Heavenly Guide of the load with which I went to meeting, and 
who was gentiy drawing her away from earthly! peace and a cheerful spirit are now vouchsafed. 
pleasures to seek a more enduring inheritance, |* Bless the Lord, oh, my soul!’” 
and amongst her earliest memoranda is a paper} Towards the close of the same year she thus 
giving her reasons for not attending the theatre.| writes: “I have this evening reviewed the 
lo her diary, at a subsequent period, she thus | dealings of the Lord with me in 1329, when 
alludes to the awakening of her soul :—' the first intimations of duty were heard by me 
“ Thirty-three years have I been slowly walk-| with respect to appearing publicly in the minis- 
ing in the King’s highway, being, in unutter-|try. Five years have now elapsed, in which 
able love, called to go to Him in the sixteenth | His marvellous loving kindness hath again and 
and seventeenth years of my age: ‘When'again been manifested to me. Have I been 
Thou saidst, Seek ye my face, my heart said | faithful? The question is solemn, and brings 
unto Thee, Thy face, Lord, will Iseek ! But,|me into deep searching of heart—into — 
oh, shame doth cover me when I see what little | exercise of mind. What shall I say? Nay, I 
progress I have made therein. Quicken me,|have not always been faithful: I bave not at 
oh, Lord !” all times obeyed the voice of the Lord, yet He 

An entry, made in the year 1818, thus indi-| hath not left me destitute, nor turned His 
cates her uneasiness with the form of worship mercy from me, but hath followed me in tender 
in which she had been educated :—*‘ The wor- | love, and from season to season hath enabled 
ship of the Church appears to me not ‘in spirit! me to give up to His requirings, and though 
and in truth:’ the organ, the singing, the pray- | reasonings and doubtings have made me delay, 
ing, the preaching, do not seem to be conducted | yet, ‘in the day of his power,’ have I been 
in Gospel simplicity, and all the pomp and pa-| made ‘willing.’ But, oh, I sorrowfully feel 
rade does not suit those that are sinners. This! that more would have been entrusted to me had 
afternoon I went to the Friends’ Meeting:' I been more faithful ; yet I desire to watch and 
what quietness there is in their mode of wor-|to have a guard on the door of my lips, that I 
ship! Here the Saviour is waited and watched | may never sia by going beyond what is given, 
for, and the dependence and helplessness of the | for what could J give that would profit the peo- 
creature made known. [I still hope to belong! ple? or how could that nourish the pure life 
to the Society, but the Lord’s time is best.” which was not heavenly food?” 

In the year 1820 she was united in marriage} In the year 1837, Cordelia Bayes was re- 
to James Kirbell Bayes, and continued to at-| corded as a minister by her Monthly Meeting, 
tend our religious meetings, accompanied by | and at the same time a minute was granted her 
her husband. During the two following years| for religious service within its borders. After 
our beloved friend appears to have passed] its accomplishment she thus writes, ‘ Oh, the 
through much conflict, believing that it would|awful fear which clothed my mind in this 
be required of her to discontinue all superfluous | prospect—the humbling with which I went 
attire, and to adopt the plain language; in|forth! But surely He hath fulfilled his gra- 
reference to which she says, “Qh, if it is re-|cious promise, and, as my day, so has my 
quired, may the Lord in mercy strengthen me,|strength been: His grace has been sufficient 
for great will be the trial!” The cry for help| for me in every trial, in every fresh exercise of 
was heard by Him, who saw fit thus to test her| my feeble mind, and His strength bas been 
obedience, and she was enabled to acknowledge manifested in my weakness, so that I have been 
that she found “ the way made easy,” adding, | favored to accomplish my service and to return 
“ Oh, how unworthy I am of the least of the} home with peace. How great are His mercies, 
Lord’s mercies !” how infinite His love!” 
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In the retrospect of another journey for re- 
ligious service in Lincolnshire during the fol- 
lowing year, she speaks of having returned 
home “ with abundant peace,” of which she 
says, “I am indeed unworthy,” and then adds, 
“It was very remarkable to myself how clearly 
every duty was pointed out justat the time whea 
it was required, so that I was enabled (under a 
covering of quietness and confidence, and with- 
out doubting, though with many fears and 
much weakness) to go forward from day to 
day, answering the requirements of my great 
and good Master, who did not lay upon His ser- 
vant more than He strengthened her to per- 
form.” 

This engagement was followed by others, in- 
cluding visits in the service of the Gospel in 
Ireland and in Wales. 

In the year 1840, James and Cordelia Bayes, 
with their family, removed to Tottenham. 

Engagements in the ministry continued to 
occupy our dear friend, both among our own 
members and those of other denominations, 
until the year 1842, when these labors were 
interrupted by illness, and at the close of the 
year her beloved husband was removed by 
death. 

In concluding a service for which she had 
been previously liberated, she thus remarks, 
“Through floods of discouragement and a fight 
of afflictions (which it hath pleased my dear 
Master to permit to come upon me) I have 


labored in this part of His vineyard, holding 
many meetings amongst the very poor in the 
lowest parts of London and its suburbs.” 
About the year 1848, Cordelia Bayes removed 
to Stoke Newington, and resided there during 


the remainder of her life. In the spring of 
1851, she laid before her Monthly Meeting a 
concern to visit the churches of North America, 
for which service she was liberated by that 
meeting and by the ensuing Yearly Meetiog. 
In the course of this extensive engagement 
she visited all the meetings in Canada, and at- 
tended each of the Yearly Meetings in the 
United States, together with the families of 
Friends in Philadelphia, and after two years of 
arduous service, our beloved friend was favored 
to return home, bringing with her written 
testimonials to her faithful and loving labors. 

After paying a short visit, in 1854, to 
Friends in the West of England, in which she 
felt especially drawn towards the sick and 
afflicted, symptoms of paralysis manifested 
themselves, and for the remaining ten years of 
her life her friends had to witness the gradual 
failing of her mental and bodily powers. Yet 
were they at times cheered by the evidence 
that, notwithstanding these manifold infirmities, 
there was mercifully granted her a sense of the 
consolations of the Gospel. 

A sudden increase of illness, of a few days’ 
duration, brought the release for which she 
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had so long waited ; and, on the 11th of Fourth 
month, 1865, and in the 69th year of her age, 
the peaceful spirit left its frail tabernacle. On 
the 16th of the same the remains were interred 
in Friends’ burying-ground at Tottenham. 
sacmneeisiidiliniidmnneneens 
ORNAMENTAL AND COSTLY ATTIRE. 
A LETTER FROM ADONIRAM JUDSON, MISSIONARY IN 
BURMAH, 
To the Female Members of Christian Churches in the 
United States of America. 

Dear Sisters in Curist: Excuse my pub- 
licly addressing you. The necessity of the case 
is my only apology. Whether you consider it 
a sufficient apology for the sentiments of this 
letter,—unfashionable, I confess, and perhaps 
unpalatable,—I know not. We are sometimes 
obliged to encounter the hazard of offending 
those, whom, of all others, we desire to please. 
Let me throw myself at once on your mercy, 
dear sisters, allied by national consanguinity, 
professors of the same holy religion, fellow-pil- 
grims to the same happy world. Pleading 
these endearing ties, let me beg you to regard 
me as a brother, and to listen with candor and 
forbearance to my honest tale. 

In raising up a church of Christ in this 
heathen land, and in laboring to elevate the 
minds of the female converts to the standard of 
the gospel, we have always found one chief ob- 
stacle in that priociple of vanity, that love of 
dress and display,—I beg you will bear with 
me,—which has, in every age and io all coun- 
tries, been the ruling passion of the fair sex, as 
the love of riches, power and fame has charac- 
terized the other. That obstacle lately became 
more formidable, through the admission of two 
or three fashionable females into the church, 
and the arrival of several missionary sisters, 
dressed and adorned in that manner which is 
too prevalent in our beloved native land. On 
my meeting the church, after a year’s absence, 
I beheld an appalling profusion of ornaments, 
and saw that the demon of vanity was laying 
waste the female department. At that time | 
had not maturely considered the subject, and 
did not feel sure what ground I ought to take. 
I apprehended, also, that 1 should be unsup- 
ported, and perhaps opposed by some of my co- 
adjutors. I confined my efforts, therefore, to 
private exhortation, and with but little effect. 
Some of the ladies, out of regard to their pas- 
tor’s feelings, took off their necklaces and ear 
ornaments before they entered the chapel, tied 
them up in a corner of their handkerchief, and 
on returning, as svon as they were out of sight 
of the mission house, stopped in the middle of 
the street to array themselves anew. 

In the meantime I was called to visit the 
Karens, a wild people, several days’ journey to 
the north of Maulmain. Little did I expect 
there to encounter the same enemy, in those 
“wilds, horrid and dark with o’ershadowing 
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trees.” But I found that he had been there 
before me, and reigned with a peculiar sway, 
from time immemorial. On one Karen lady I 
counted between twelve and fifteen necklaces, 
of all colors, sizes and materials. Three was 
the average. Brass belts above the ankles; 
neat braids of black hair tied below the knees ; 
rings of all sorts on the fingers; bracelets on 
the wrists and arms ; long instruments of some 
metal perforating the lower part of the ear, by 
an immense aperture, and reaching nearly to 
the shoulders; fancifully constructed bags en- 
closing the hair, and suspended from the back 
part of the head; not to speak of the ornament- 
al parts of their clothing,—constituted the 
fashions and the ton of the fair Karenesses. 
The dress of the female converts was not essen- 
tially different from that of their country- 
women. I saw that I was brought into a situa- 
tion that precluded all retreat—that I must 
fight or die. : 

For a few nights I spent some sleepless 
hours, distressed by this and other subjects, 
which will always press upon the heart of a 
missionary in a new place. I considered the 
spirit of the religion of Jesus Christ. I opened 
to 1 Tim. ii. 9, and read these words of the in- 
spired apostle: “I will, also, that women adorn 
themselves in modest apparel, with shamefaced- 
ness and sobriety ; not with broidered hair, or 
gold, or pearls, or costly array.” I asked my- 
in her pres- 
ent attire? No. Can I administer the Lord’s 
supper to one of the baptized in that attire ? 
No. Can I refrain from enforcing the prohi- 
bition of the apostle? Not without betraying the 
trust I have received from him. Again: I 
considered that the question concerned not the 
Karens only, but the whole Christian world; 
that its decision would involve a train of un- 
known consequences ; that a single step would 
lead me into a long and perilous way. I con- 
sidered Maulmain and the other stations; I 
considered the state of the public mind at home. 
But “ what is that to thee ? follow thou me,” was 
the continual response, and weighed more than 
all. 1 renewedly offered myself to Christ, and 
prayed for strength to go forward in the path 
of duty, come life or death, come praise or re- 
proach, supported or deserted, successful or de- 
feated in the ultimate issue. 

Soon after coming to this resolution, a Karen 
woman offered herself for baptism. After the 
usual examination, | inquired whether she could 
give up her ornaments for Christ? It was an 
unexpected blow! I explained the spirit of the 
gospel. I appealed to her own consciousness of 
vanity. I read her the apostle’s prohibition. 
She looked again and again at her handsome 
necklace,—she wore but one,—and then, with 
an air of modest decision that would adorn, be- 
yond all outward ornaments, any of my sisters, 
whom I have the honor of addressing, she 


self, Can I baptize a Karen woman 
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quietly took it off, saying, 2 love Christ more 
than this. The news began to spread. The 
Christian women made but little hesitation. A 
few others opposed, but the work went on. 

At length the evil which I most dreaded 
came upon me. Some of the Karen men had 
been to Maulmain, and seen what I wished they 
had not; and one day, when we were discussing 
the subject of ornaments, ove of the Christians 
came forward, and declared that at Maulmain 
he had actuatly seen one of the great female 
teachers wearing a string of gold beads around 
her neck. 

Lay down this paper, dear sisters, and sym- 
pathize a moment with your fallen missionary. 
Was it not a hard case ? However, though cast 
down, I was not destroyed; I endeavored to 
maintain the warfare as well as I could, and 
when I left those parts the female converts 
were, generally speaking, arrayed in modest ap- 
parel. 

On arriving at Maulmain, and partially re- 
covering from a fever, which I had contracted 
in the Karen woods, the first thing I did was to 
crawl out to the house of the patroness of the 
gold necklace. To her I related my adven- 
tures, and described my grief. With what ease, 
and truth, too, could that sister reply, notwith- 
standing this necklace, ‘‘ I dress more plain than 
most ministers’ wives and professors of religion 
in our native land! This necklace is the only 
ornament I wear; it was given to me when 
quite a child, by a dear mother, whom I expect 
never to see again, (another hard case,) and she 
begged me never to part with it as long as I 
lived, but to wear it as a memorial of her.” O 
ye Christian mothers, what a lesson you have 
before you! Can you, dare you give injunctions 
to your daughters directly contrary to apostolic 
commands? But to the honor of my sister be 
it recorded, that, as soon as she understood the 
merits of the case, and the mischief done by 
such example, off went the gold necklace, and 
she gave decisive proof that she loved Christ 
more than father or mother. Her example, 
united with the efforts of the rest of us at this 
station, is beginning to exercise a redeeming 
influence in the female department of the 
church. 

But notwithstanding these favorable signs, 
nothing, really nothing, is yet done. And why ? 
This mission and all others must necessarily be 
sustained by continual supplies of missionaries, 
male and female, from the mother country. 
Your sisters and daughters will continually 
come out, to take the place of those who are 
removed by death, and to occupy numberless 
stations still unoccupied. And when they arrive 
they will be dressed in their usual way, as 
Christian women at home are dressed. And 
the female converts will run around them, and 
gaze upon them, with the most prying curiosity, 
regarding them as the freshest representatives 
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of the Christian religion from that land where 
it flourishes in all its purity and glory. And 
when they see the gold and jewels pendent 
from their ears, the beads and chains encircling 
their necks, the finger rings set with diamonds 
and rubies, the rich variety of ornamental head 
dress, ‘the mantles, and the wimples, and the 
crisping pins,” (see Is. iii. 19, 23,) they will 
cast a reproachful, triumphant glance at their 
old teachers, and spring, with fresh avidity, to 
re-purchase and resume their long-neglected 
elegances ; (the cheering news will fly up the 
Dah-gyne, the Laing-bwai, and the Salwen ; 
the Karenesses will reload their necks, and ears, 
and arms, and ankles;) and when, after another 
year’s absence, I return and take my seat before 
the Burmese or the Karen church, I shall be- 
hold the demon of vanity enthroned in the cen- 
tre of the assembly more firmly than ever, grin- 
ning defiance to the prohibitions of apostles, 
and the exhortations of us who would fain be 
their humble followers. And thus you, my dear 
sisters, sitting quietly by your firesides, or re- 
pairing devoutly to your places of worship, do, 
by your example, spread the poison of vanity 
through all the rivers, and mountains, and wilds 
of this far distant land; and while you are sin- 
cerely and fervently praying for the upbuilding 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom, are inadvertently 
building up that of the devil. If, on the other 
hand, you divest yourselves of all meretricious 
ornaments, your sisters and daughters who 
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come hither will be divested of course; the 
further supplies of vanity and pride will be cut 
off, and the churches at home being kept pure, 
the churches here will be pure also. 

(To be concluded.) 


eonayiemntthigiiiencaricnes 
AND ITS GIANT CITIES. 
BY J. L. PORTER. 

(Continued from page 86.) 

With increased speed—but still in the deep- 
est silence—the caravan swept onward over this 
noble plain. We could scarcely distinguish 
any track, though Masa assured us we were on 
the Sultany, or “ King’s highway.” It seemed 
to us that his course was directed by a conical 
hill away on the southern horizon, rather than 
by any trace of a road on the plain itself. As 
we advanced we began to notice a black line 
extending across the plain, in the distance in 
front. Gradually it became more and more 
defined, and, ere daylight waned, it seemed like 
a Cyclopean wall built in some bygone age, and 
afterwards shattered by an earthquake. Riding 
up to Masa, I asked what it was. “ That,” 
said he, “is the Lejah.” Lejah is the name 
now given to the ancient province of Trachoni- 
tis; and this bank of shattered rocks turned out 
to be its northern border. The Lejah, as we 
shall see hereafter, is a vast field of basalt, 
placed in the midst of the fertile plain of Ba- 
shan. Its surface has an elevation of some 
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thirty feet above the plain, and its border is 
everywhere as clearly defined by the broken 
cliffs as any shore-line. In fact, it strongly re- 
minded me of some parts of the coast of Jersey. 
And this remarkable feature has not been over- 
looked in the topography of the Bible. Lejah, 
my readers, will remember, corresponds to the 
ancient Argob. Now, in every instance in 
which that province is mentioned by the sacred 
historians, there is one descriptive word at- 
tached to it—chebel ; which our translators have 
unfortunately rendered in one passage ‘‘ region,” 
and in another, *‘ country,” (Deut. iii. 4, 13, 14; 
1 Kings iv. 13), but which means “a sharply- 
defined border, as if measured off by a rope,” 
(chebel;) and it thus describes, with singular 
accuracy aud minuteness, the rocky rampart 
which encircles the Lejah. 

The sun went down, and the short twilight 
was made shorter by heavy clouds which drifted 
across the face of the sky. A thick rain began 
to fall, which made the prospect of a night 
march or a bivouac equally unpleasant. Still I 
rode on through the darkness, striving to dispel 
gloumy forebodings by the stirring memory of 
Bashan’s ancient glory, and the thought that [ 
was now treading its soil, and on my way to the 
great cities founded and inhabited four thou- 
sand years ago by the giant Rephaim. Before 
the darkness set in, Masa had pointed out to 
me the towers of three or four of these cities 
rising above the rocky barrier of the Lejah. 
How I strained my eyes in vain to pierce the 
deepening gloom! Now I knew that some of 
them must be close at hand. ‘The sharp ring 
of my horse’s feet on pavement startled me. 
This was followed by painful stumbling over 
loose stones, and the twisting of his limbs 
among jagged rocks. The sky was black over- 
head ; the ground black beneath; the rain was 
drifting in my face, so that nothing could be 
seen. A halt was called; and it was with no 
little pleasure I heard the order given for the 
caravan to rest till the moon rose. “Is there 
any spot,” I asked of an Arab at my side, 
‘‘where we could get shelter from the rain?” 
‘There is a house ready for you,’’ he answered. 
“A house! Is there a house here?” “ Hun- 
dreds of them ; this is the town of Burak.” 

We were conducted up a rugged winding 
path, which seemed, so far as we could make 
out in the dark and by the motion of our horses, 
to be something like a ruinous staircase. At 
length the dark outline of high walls began to 
appear against the sky, and presently we entered 
a paved street. There we were told to dis- 
mount and give our horses to the servants. An 
Arab struck a light, and, inviting us to follow, 
passed through a low, gloomy door, into a 
spacious chamber. I looked with no little in- 
terest round the apartment of which we had 
taken such unceremonious possession; but the 
light was so dim, and the walls, roof and floor 
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so black, that I could make out nothing satis- 
factorily. Getting a torch from one of the 
servants, I lighted it, and proceeded to examine 
the mysterious mansion; for, though drenched 
with rain and wearied with a twelve hours’ ride, 
I could not rest. I felt an excitement such as 
I never before had experienced. I could 
scarcely believe in the reality of what I saw, 
and what I heard from my guides in reply to 
eager questions. The house seemed to have 
undergone little change from the time its old 
master had left it; and yet the thick nitrous 
crust on the floor showed that it had been de- 
serted for long agés. The walls were perfect, 
nearly five feet thick, built of large blocks of 
hewn stones, without lime or cement of any 
kind. The roof was formed of large slabs of 
the same black basalt, lying as regularly, and 
jointed as closely, as if the workmen had only 
just completed them. They measured twelve 
feet in length, eighteen inches in breadth, and 
six inches in thickness. The ends rested on a 
plain stone cornice, projecting about a foot from 
each side wall. The chamber was twenty feat 
long, twelve wide, and ten high. The outer 
door was a slab of. stone, four and a half feet 
high, four wide, and eight inches thick. It 
hung upon pivots, formed of projecting parts of 
the slab, working in sockets in the lintel and 
threshold ; and though so massive, I was able 
to open and shut it with ease. At one end of 
the room was a small window with a stone shut- 
ter. An inner door, also of stone, but of finer 
workmanship, and not quite so heavy as the 
other, admitted to a chamber of the same size 
and appearance. From it a much larger door 
communicated with a third chamber, to which 
there was a descent by a flight of stone steps. 
This was a spacious hall, equal in width to the 
two rooms, and about twenty-five feet long by 
twenty high. A semicircular arch was throwo 
across it, supporting the stone roof; and a gate 
so large that camels could pass in and out 
opened on the street. The gate was of stone, 
and in its place ; but some rubbish had accumu- 
lated on the threshold, and it appeared to have 
been open for ages. Here our horses were 
comfortably installed. Such were the internal 
arrangements of this strange old mansion. It 
had only one story ; and its simple massive style 
of architecture gave evidence of a very remote 
antiquity. On a large stone which formed the 
lintel of the gateway there was a Greek inscrip- 
tion; but it was so high up, and my light so 
faint, that I was unable to decipher it, though 
I could see that the letters were of the oldest 
type. It is probably the same which was 
copied by Burckhardt, and which bears a date 
apparently equivalent to the year B.C. 306! 
Owing to the darkness of the night, and the 
shortness of our stay, 1 was unable to ascertain, 
from personal observation, either the extent of 
Burak, or the general character of its buildings; 
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but the men who gathered round me, when I 
returned to my chamber, had often visited it. 
They said the houses were all like the one we 
occupied, only some smaller, and a few larger, 
and that there were no great buildings. Burak 
stands on the northeast corner of the Lejah, and 
was thus one of the frontier towns of ancient 
Argob. It is built upon rocks, and encompassed 
by rocks so wild and rugged as to render it a 
natural fortress. 

After a few hours’ rest the order for march 
was again given. We found our horses at the 
door, and mounting at once we followed Masa. 
The rain had ceased, the sky was clear, and the 
moon shone brightly, half revealing the savage 
features of the environs of Burik. I can never 
forget that scene. Huge masses of shapeless 
rock rose up here and there among and around 
the houses, to the height of fifteen and twenty 
feet—their summits jagged, and their sides all 
shattered. Between them were pits and yawn- 
ing fissures, as many feet in depth; while the 
flat surfaces of naked rock were thickly strewn 
with huge boulders of basalt. The narrow, tor- 
tuous road by which Masa led us out was in 
places carried over chasms and in places cut 
through cliffs. An ancient aqueduct ran along- 
side it, which, in former days, conveyed a sup- 
ply of water from a neighboring winter stream 
to tanks and reservoirs from which the town 
gets its present name, Burak, (“the tanks.”) 
A slow but fatiguing ride of an hour brought us 
out of this labyrinth of rocks, and over a tor- 
rent bed into a fine plain. We soon after passed 
the caravan, which had started some time before 
us; and, as there was no danger to be appre- 
hended, we continued at a rapid pace south- 
ward. The dawn of morning showed us the 
rugged features and rocky border of the Lejah 
close upon our right, thickly studded with old 
towns and villages ; while upon our left a fertile 
plain stretched away to the horizon. And here 
we observed with surprise that there was not a 
trace of human habitation, except on the tops 
of the little conical hills which rise up at long 
intervals. This plain is the home of the Ish- 
maelite, who bas always dwelt “in the presence 
(literally, in the face) of his brethren,” (Gen. 
xvi. 12,) and against whose bold incursions 
there never has been any effectual barrier ex- 
cept the munitions of rocks and the heights of 
hills. Werode on. The hills of Bashan were 
close in front, their summits clothed with oak 
forests, and tbeir sides studded with old towns. 
As we ascended them, the rock-fields of the 
Lejah were spread out on the right, and there, 
too, the ancient cities were thickly planted. 
Not less than thirty of the threescore cities of 
Argob were in view at one time on that day; 
their black houses and ruins half concealed by 
the black rocks amid which they are built, and 
their massive towers rising up here and there 
like the “keeps” of old Norman fortresses. 
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How we longed to visit and explore them! But 
political reasons made it necessary we should, 
in the first place, pay our respects to one of the 
leading Druse chiefs. On them depended the 
success of our future researches. Without 
their protection we could not ride in safety a 
single mile through Haurin. I felt confident 
that protection would be cheerfully granted ; 
still 1 thought it best not to draw bridle until 
we reached the town of Hiyat, from whence, 
after a short pause to drink coffee with the 
Sheikh, who would not let us pass, we rode to 
the residence of Asad Amer, at Hit, where we 
met with a reception worthy of the hospitality 
of the old patriarchs. 


(To be continued.) 


__ FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 13, 1866. 


A. Jupson’s Letrer TO WomEN.—At th 
suggestion of correspondents, east and west, 
we insert the letter of A. Judson on “ Orna- 
mental and Costly Attire.” One of our friends 
writes: “ Having just read, for the first time, 
the accompanying tract, a wish arises that it 
may be placed in the Review. Some of us, 
still in the younger part of our Society, 
having in fresh remembrance our own conflicts 
with these comparatively little things, and 
knowing we must, before receiving the ap- 
proval of our Master, ‘love Him more than 
these,’ find strength in knowing that these 
things have had a place in the hearts of others, 
and are a part of the training of the good Master 
of whom the Psalmist says: ‘No good thing 
will be withheld from them who walk up- 
rightly.’ While we by no means believe it is 
the shape, color or texture of the garments 
clothing these perishable bodies, which will 
procure for the soul an entrance into heaven, it 
is a truth that we must be clothed with humil- 
ity, and our hearts must become so divested of 
self as to say, in everything, ‘ Thy will, not mine, 
be done.’ ” 


Frrenps’ Peace CONFERENCE IN BALttI- 
MORE.—We have already published a notice 
that Friends of Baltimore had changed the 
time of holding the Peace Conference in that 
city from the Tenth month to the Eleventh 
month, but as some Friends may have over- 
looked the notice, we again state that Fourth- 
day, Eleventh month 14th, 1866, at 10 o’clock 
A. M., is the time fixed for the Conference to 
assemble. 


REVIEW. 


INDIANA YEARLY Meretinc.—Through the 
kindness of an attentjve correspondent we have 
received a brief account of the proceedings of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting during the first two 
days. It commenced on Fourth-day the 3d 
inst. Epistles from other Yearly Meetings, with 
the usual exception, were read. Ministers were 
present, with Mivutes,—Thomas B. Nichols 
and Peace Jones, from New England Yearly 
Meeting ; Adam Spencer, of Canada, from New 
York; Edward C. Young and Mary Elliott, 
from Ohio; Eli Newlin and Mary Jane Hill, 
from Western, and Oliver T. Owen and John 
Y. Hoover, from Iowa. Near the close of the 
sitting the Clerk mentioned that a friendly 
epistle had been received from the Conference 
of Wesleyan Methodists, recently held at New- 
port, Indiana. Several Friends were appointed 
to examine it, and report to a future sitting as 
to the propriety of reading it. 

In the evening, an exceedingly interesting 
meeting of the Book and Tract Committee was 
held. Lively accounts were given of Tract 
readings, with good results, in various places. 
The expenditure of the Committee the past 
year was over $2,000, and about 1,850,000 
pages were distributed. 

Fifth-day. Charles F. Coffin was re-appointed 
Clerk, and Charles 8. Hubbard and Daniel 
Clark, Assistants. The Friends appointed 
yesterday to examine the epistle from the 
Wesleyans, recommended that it should be 
read, which was done, and a Committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a short answer. 

Three of the Quarterly Meetings within the 
State of Ohio forwarded a request for the es- 
tablishment of a new Yearly Meeting, to be 
called Wilmington. The proposition was re- 
ferred to « large Committee, which is to report 
next year. 

At the request of Spiceland Quarterly Meet- 
ing, it was agreed to establish a new (Quarterly 
Meeting at Walnut Ridge, to be composed of 
two Monthly Meetings, and called Walnut 
Ridge. It is to be opened in Second month 
next. 

The subject of establishing a General Confer- 
ence of Yearly Meetings being introduced, re- 
sulted in the appointment of a large Committee, 
to take the matter into consideration and report 
next year. 

We hope to receive an account of the subse- 
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quent proceedings of the Yearly Meeting in time 
for our next number. 


—__—__—_~ ee --— ~ 


Charles Collins, of New York, acknowledges 
the receipt of fifty dollars from H. & R., for 
the freed-peop!e and poor whites in South Caro- 
lina, in answer to the appeal in the Review of 
the 8th ult. 


Diep, on the 26th of Seventh month, 1866, Cuas. 
W. Kenworruy, son of Albert and Judith Kenworthy, 
of Iowa, aged 3 months and 5 days. 

, on the 17th of Eighth month, 1866, in Black- 
stone, Mass., Jonny Ketrey, in the 90th year of his 
age; an esteemed member of Smithfield Monthly 
Meeting. 

, on the 28th of Ninth month, 1866, near Mar- 
tinsville, Ohio, Susan Exizaseru, daughter of Wil- 
liam S. and Phebe Hunt, in the 11th year of her age; 
a member of Newberry Monthly Meeting. It was her 
delight to attend the First-day schools. 

—, on the 28th of Ninth month, 1866, at Boil- 
ing Springs, N. J., Hannan G. Biapsatt, wife of Jos. 
Phipps Cooper, of New York, in the 35th year of her 
age. Her remains were interred in Friends’ burial- 
ground at the Valley, Plattekill, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
>——.- 

In giving place to the following notice, it may be 
stated that the funds of the Association are ex- 
hausted, and a balance is due to the Treasurer. 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN'S ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting of the contributors and of Friends inte- 
rested in the welfare of the Freedmen will be held in 
Arch St. Meeting-House, Philadelphia, on Fifth-day 
evening, 25th inst., at 7} o’clock. A full attendance 
is particularly requested. 

10th mo. 13- 2t. 

nll atiemamegaen 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY AT DAMASCUS, OHIO, 
Will reopen about the Ist of Eleventh month, under 
the care of the same Teachers, as Principals, as last 
year,—A. Y. Taylor and C. Dixon. 


— ed 


WANTED, 
As soon as practicable, by the Executive Committee 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting for the Relief of Freedmen, 
& man and wife, to make a home for teachers, to 
superintend schools, and conduct an Industrial 
School at Jackson, Mississippi. Good references 
will be required. Address Wa. Catre.t, Cor. Sec., 
Damascoville, Mahoning Co., Ohio. 
pial aeanteinteens 
WANTED, 
In a Girls’ School, a Teacher, competent to assist in 
the higher branches; one who has had some experi- 
ence in teaching and can give good reference re- 
quired. Address A. FoTHERGILL, 
901 Market St., Wilmington, Del. 
ernie 
WANTED, 
A young woman—a Friend—as Teacher for a Girls’ 
School in Benezet St., Eleventh below Arch. Toa 
person well qualified, this is a desirable position. 
Apply to either of the Committee, 
J. M. Warratt, 410 Race St., 
Dr. B. H. Coates, N.W. cor. Spruce and 7th., 
T. Wistar Brown, 111 Chesnut St. 
Philada., 10th mo. 1, 1866. 


A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association 
will be held at No. 112 N. Seventh St., on Seventh- 
day, the 13th inst., at 4 P. M. 

Sarau Lewis, Secretary. 
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FRIENDS’ FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
ENGLAND. 
The Annual Report for 1866 is accompanied 
by the usual tables, showing the condition of 
They 


our schools in the Third month last. 
give the following results :-— 

53 associated schools in 44 places, with 801 
teachers and 8,818 scholars. 23 other schools 
in 23 places with 163 teachers and 1,543 
scholars. Total, 76 schools in 67 places, with 
964 teachers and 10,361 scholars. 

These figures do not vary in any very imper- 
tant respect from those reported last year. The 
average attendance of teachers appears to be 
rather smaller in proportion to the total number 
—that of scholars somewhat larger. 

The committee refer in the report to the con- 
dition and proceedings of some of the schools. 
We select a few of such statements as seem 
most likely to interest our readers in general. 

The returns from Birmingham indicate that 
the average duration of school life, if the term 
may be permitted, does not much exceed one 
year. This is a subject which should claim the 
attention of teachers everywhere, intimately 
connected as it is with the usefulness of our 
schools. It is probable that in this case, and 
in many others, the average is greatly reduced 
by the number of scholars who never become 
really attached to the school, and who quickly 
pass out of it, leaving a large body of regular 
attenders whose period of remaining would, if 
taken alone, show a much more favorable re- 
sult. It may be impossible to distinguish be- 
tween these classes by any exact definition, but 
the distinction is an important one. The com- 
mittee nevertheless think that great advantage 
would result to many of our schools, if the dura- 
tion of what they have ventured to call school 
life could be increased. 

In Bristol, the older scholars and the parents 
of the younger ones were invited to attend the 
evening Meeting for Worship, on one First-day 
during last winter. The attendance was very good, 
and a solemn and satisfactory meeting took place. 

The schools at Darlington appear to be 
making steady progress. The influence which 
they exert among the attenders of meetings, 
who are not in membership with our Society, is 
an interesting feature. Several of the teachers 
are of this description, and a considerable num- 
ber of the children of persons similarly circum- 
stanced are scholars. The school and the 
church are thus seen mutually helping one 
another, and harmoniously laboring together 
for the good of souls. 

At Ipswich the conduct of the children is 
reported to have “ undergone a decided change 
for the better,” and the teachers thankfully be- 
lieve that not a few of them “are daily deepen- 
ing in the knowledge of the blessed Jesus.” 
Happy indeed is the school concerning which 
such language can be truly used ! 
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The teachers at Leominster have found bene- 
fit from meeting on First-day morning after the 
usual public worship, to form a Bible class, and 
talk over school matters amongst themselves. It 
is interesting to observe that here again the 
school and the church help one another; two 
of the teachers being working men, who have 
recently joined the Society from convincement. 

The experiment of mixed classes of boys and 
girls has been discontinued at Liverpool, so far 
as relates to the upper classes. The home visi- 
tation of the children is actively kept up, 1,250 
such visits having been made last year. 

It will not be considered derogatory from the 
character of the other schools, if the committee 
say that the chief interest of our work in Lon- 
don centres at present in the Bedford Institute, 
Spitalfields. In a spot where the traditions of 
early Quakerism linger, and in a building com- 
memorating the loving service of a life of singu- 
lar devotion and usefulness in our own genera- 
tion, the school for many years carried on in 
Wilderspin’s original Infant School-room, un- 
der most disadvantageous circumstances, has, 
after various difficulties, found a shelter, and, 
let us hope, a permanent home. The simple 
fact that since the removal the attendance 
has nearly doubled, shows at once the ne- 
cessity for the change and the great benefit de- 
rived from it. The girls now meet in the after- 
noon as well as in the morning, when a separate 
class is also conducted for young men of the 
description known by the expressive name of 
“roughs.” It would be beyond the scope of 
this report to enter into a description of the 
varied agencies for Christian labor amongst the 
poor, already in operation or projected, in con- 
nexion with the Bedford Institute : but upon all 
of them the committee implore the Divine 
blessing. The cost of the land and buildings 
has been upwards of £4,000. 

That the efforts of the teachers at Luton 
have not been in vain in the highest sense has 
been seen in the case of a young woman, in 
whom early religious impressions had been 
fostered in the school, and who, on a lingering 
bed of illness, has been enabled, through faith 
in her Saviour, to “look forward to the great 
change which awaits her with a hope full of 
immortality.” 

Another proof that faithful labor is not in 
vain in the Lord has occurred at Sheffield. One 
of the oldest members of the senior class, who 
had previously to his joining the school been 
unsteady in his habits, attributed to his at- 
tendance a change which took place in his 
character. He has recently been called away 
from earth; and “ his declaration, in the pros- 
pect of death, of firm trust in his Saviour’s 
mercy, was,” as the teachers say, “ a great com- 
fort’ to them. 

A similar instance of a death-bed testimony 
to the benefits received under the instruction 
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of Friends, is mentioned by the teachers of the 
school for young women at Worcester. 

These proofs of the faithfulness of the Great 
Teacher ought surely to strengthen our weak 
faith. 

In Dublin a temperance society has been 
formed among the scholars; home visiting has 
been well attended to; and, though the staff of 
teachers has somewhat lessened, the actual at- 
tendance has increased. In a recent report 
the teachers say, “So far from the various 
duties of the school feeling anything like self- 
denial now, we believe not a few esteem them 
a privilege, of which they would count it a loss 
to be deprived :” and add, “ Let the prayer of 
each one of us be, that our own hearts may be 
so affected by Gospel truth, that we may be en- 
abled to set it before others in all its simplicity 
and beauty.” The novel experiment of a flower 
show amongst the scholars of this school, to 
take place on the 15th of the present (7th) 
month, is to be tried. 

After mentioning the numerous visits paid to 
the meetings of Friends, and to schools, by 
deputations, the report proceeds :— 

The allusion to this visit reminds the com- 
mittee that Christian labor consists of two 
kinds, however these may sometimes be united. 
There is the direct effort to bring Gospel truth 
to the minds and hearts of those who are ignor- 
ant and out of the way; and there is also the 
equally necessary work of stirring up the 
church, and the individual members of it, to 
more diligence in Christian duty. Dangers 
may arise from excess of zeal, or from mis- 
directed energy ; but it can hardly be doubted 
that Friends have suffered chiefly from a want 
of active efforts within and without their body. 
Acknowledging the great truth that man alone 
cannot promote the work of the Lord, they may 
have been in danger of forgetting that he bas 
any part in it. There is, therefore, special need 
that we should consider one another, not only 
to provoke unto Jove, but also to good works. 
The tendency towards a condition of rest, or 
rather inaction, is very strong. To this cause 
may be attributed the closing here and there of 
schools once well sustained. Difficulties seem 
too often allowed to stand in the way, when an 
honest prayerful effort would overcome them. 
Our habitual prudence and caution, valuable 
as they are in themselves, may yet lead us to 
be more afraid of doing wrong, than zealous to 
do that which is right. The Scriptures, es- 
pecially the teaching and example of our blessed 
Lord, received in the light of the Holy Spirit, 
will be our best guide in avoiding injurious ex- 
tremes on either hand. 

A paragraph or two are devoted to the sub- 
ject of the school libraries, and the report then 
continues dod concludes as follows :— 

The committee desire that no subordinate 
objects of interest, however important in them- 
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selves, may improperly divert the attention of 
superintendents and teachers from their primary 
duty in the school. The teacher is not merely 
the secretary of a savings bank, the officer of a 
benefit society, the care-taker of a library—he 
may indeed be these; but he is or ought to be 
much more—the instructor and guide of his 
class. He should undertake other duties in 
order that he may better fulfil those of teacher ; 
rather than undertake to teach, in order that 
he may better carry out his other plans of use- 
fulness. The great work of teaching and traio- 
ing up “ in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord,” must on no account be allowed to hold a 
secondary place. 

The First-day school work is carried on by 
our friends in America with increasing energy 
and success. Whatever impetus may have 
been given to it by the example and encourage- 
ment of English Friends, it may now be rather 
our place to endeavor to imbibe somewhat of the 
earnest missionary spirit which is animating our 
American brethren. The instruction and care 
of the freedmen in the Southern States, in which 
they have so nobly engaged, open up an un- 
limited field of missionary and Sabbath-school 
enterprise, the influence of which seems to 
have given a new spiritual impulse to the 
Church herself. Already she breathes a freer 
air, rejoicing that a fresh accomplishment is 
being given tothat great saying of the Apostle, 
“The word of God is not bound.” The report 
of a conference of teachers, held in New York 
in the autumn of last year, may be referred to 
in proof of the truth of these remarks. It has 
been circulated amongst Friends in this coun- 
try, andthe committee warmly commend it to 
the attentive perusal of all our teachers. 

Our Society has probably nearly as much 
teaching power, in proportion to its numbers, 
as any other religious body in the country. We 
need to have this power more fully applied to 
our schools, many of which are severely suffer- 
ing from want of teachers. But it is also 
worthy of consideration whether this power 
might not be largely increased by individual 
cultivation. The proposal entertained in one 
of our schools to form a library for teachers, 
shows that this question is attracting attention. 
It may be freely acknowledged that the influ- 
ence for good of the teacher depends rather on 
the state of his heart, than on the cultivation 
of his intellect. The teacher who feels him- 
self to be a sinner pardoned through the pre- 
cious blood of Christ, will better lead his pupils 
to the Saviour than the profoundest scholar 
whose heart is untouched by the love of his 
Redeemer. And yet the committee must con- 
fess that it would be a source of satisfaction to 
them, if there were more instances found 
amongst us of sound and accurate scholarship 
devoted to the actual work of teaching, or oc- 
cupying itself with smoothing the way for 
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others, and safely leading the thoughtful and 
inquiring mind into the wider fields of moral 
and religious inquiry. 

There is yet one other aspect of the service 
to-which the committee wish briefly to refer. 
The close engagement in business or professional 
pursuits, which is practically a necessity to 
many amongst us, is in danger, even when un- 
dertaken in a Christian spirit, of too much ab- 
sorbing the mind and narrowing the sympathies. 
Without some fixed occupation of a different 
character, a mere effort of the mind, however 
sincere, wil) often be insufficient to force the at- 
tention into other channels. The world, with 
its ever recurring realities and duties, may, 
like the “thorns” in the parable, choke the 
good seed. The higher services to which the 
Christian is called in the family and in the 
Church may generally constitute the most im- 
portant antidote. In the First-day school, 
however, many have found a counteracting in- 
fluence of a kind which could hardly otherwise 
have existed. Many a teacher, wearied with 
the cares and anxieties of life, has, in the en- 
deavor to help others, received an abundant 
blessing on his own soul. The Sabbath school 
has surely, both from the ranks of teachers and 
scholars, added to the number of those 

¢____. in this loud stunning tide 

Of buman care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of th’ everlasting chime. 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 


Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy straio repeat.” 


seninaenntitignninnts 
THE HUGUENOTS AT THE GALLEYS. 
(Continued from page 92.) 

Apart from the liability to such tortures, the 
ordinary condition of these unhappy beings was 
painful in the extreme; constantly chained to 
the bench at which they sat by day, and under 
which they slept by night; exposed to all the 
vicissitudes of the elements, (except in winter, 
when the galleys were taken into harbor, and 
some shelter was allowed); covered with ver- 
min; scantily clothed, miserably fed, and de- 
graded almost below the brutes by the treatment 
they received, they were compelled by sheer 
force of the whip to render an amount of work 
at the oar which under no other system could 
have been extracted from human muscles. 
“The labor of a galley slave,” has become 
proverbial, and not without reason ; but proba- 
bly very few of those who use the illustration 
realize its force. It is observed by the writer 
of this narrative that by stress of torture men 
may be got to do that which would be otherwise 
impossible. He illustrates this by his personal 
experience. ‘‘No one,” he says, “looking for 
the first time at these miserable slaves, could 
suppose them capable of sustaining the labor of 
the oar for haif an hour atatime. Yet they 
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were occasionally compelled to pull for ten or 
even twelve hours at a stretch.” Nay, he 
adds that he had himself been forced to row 
with all his strength for twenty-four hours at a 
time without any cessation. On such occasions 
the Comites put into the rowers’ mouths as 
they pulled pieces of bread dipped in wine, 
that they might not take their hands from the 
oar so as to interrupt the stroke. The scene on 
board a galley at such atime was horrible in the 
extreme. The incessant crack of the whip as 
it descended on the rowers’ backs, the yells of 
the wretched bondsmen bleeding under its 
strokes, the oaths and threats of the Com- 
ites enraged at seeing their galley falling 
out of rank, and the shouts of the officers 
in command urging them to redouble their 
blows, formed an assemblage of sights and 
sounds dreadful to the imagination. Still, at 
whatver cost of suffering and of life, (for 
many fainted at their work and never again re- 
vived), the end was gained, and an amount of 
work performed which no voluntary labor could 
have achieved, nor any bribe or reward ex- 
tracted from free men. This statement does 
not rest upon mere conjecture, the experiment 
was actually tried. Upon one occasion, in the 
year 1707, the author informs us that the gov- 
ernment of France wished to employ some gal- 
leys upon a service in which, on account of the 
facilities afforded for escape, it was thought un- 
advisable to use the service of the slaves. The 


galleys were manned accordingly with free 
mariners—men accustomed to the labor of row- 
ing ; but it was impossible to make them endure 


the work. The galleys made no way, and the 
commandant was obliged to write to the Minister 
and represent to him the impossibility of naviga- 
ting the vessels otherwise than by slave labor. A 
striking illustration of the cruel extremities 
sometimes practised towards the crews is fur- 
nished by the following anecdote :— 

** On one oceasion,” says Marteilhe, “ our gal- 
ley was at Boulogne, where the Duc d’ Aumont, 
afterwards Ambassador to the English Court, 
then resided. Our Captain, M. de Langernon, 
entertained the Duke on board his vessel; and! 
as the sea was then calm, and he wished to give 
his guest some amusement, he proposed to him 
an excursion out to sea, to which the other as- 
sented. We rowed at an easy rate nearly to 
Dover, and the Duke observing the rough work 
and wretched condition of the rowers, remarked, 
among other things, that he could not under- 
stand how these poor wretches could sleep, 
being so closely packed together, and having 
no convenience for lying down, except under 
their benches; to which the captain replied, 
‘ I know very well how to make them sleep, and 
I will prove what I say by the effect of a good 
dose of opium, which ] am preparing for them.’ 
He then called the Comite and gave him his 
orders to tack aboutand return to Boulogne. The 
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tide and wind were now against us, and we were 
about ten leagues from harbor. Having put the 
galley about, the captain gave orders to pull 
‘hard all’ at the double quick stroke. This 
stroke is the most severe labor that can be con- 
ceived, and takes more out of a crew in one 
hour than four hours of pulling at the ordinary 
rate, not to mention that it is impossible to 
keep it up without sometimes getting out of 
stroke, and then the whip falls on the rowers 
like hail. At last we reached Boulogne, but so 
exhausted and sore with blows that we could 
hardly move arm or leg. The captain directed 
the Comite to order all hands to lie down, 
which was done at the sound of the whistle. 
Meanwhile the Duke and his officers sat down to 
dinner, and upon their getting up from table 
after midnight, the captain told the Duke that 
he should like to see the effect of his opium, 
and taking him along the gangway, they saw 
the wretched crew, of whom the greater part 
were really asleep, but some unable to close 
their eyes for pain pretended to be so, having 
had orders to that effect from the captain, who 
did not choose that his opium should appear to 
have failed of its effect. But what a horrible 
sight was then presented to view! Six miser- 
able creatures cowering in a heap one over the 
other under each bench, all perfectly naked, 
for none of them had had strength to put on 
their shirts; most of them bloody from the 
stripes of the whip, and their bodies reeking 
with sweat. ‘See, sir,’ said the captain to his 
guest, ‘whether I don’t know the secret of 
making these men sleep; I will now show you 
that I can make them wake up also.’ He then 
gave the order to the Comite, who sounded the 
whistle. Then appeared the most piteous sight 
that can be imagined. Scarcely one among 
them was able to rise, their limbs and bodies 
were 80 stiff; and it was only by sharp blows of 
the whip that they were all forced to get up, 
putting themselves into ludicrous and painful 
contortions as they did so.” 

Such was the kind of existence, a life of toil 
almost insupportable, of blows, of curses, of 
association with the vilest criminals, of dangers, 
and of degradations of every kind, which at 
this time more than 300 Protestants, men of 
respectable condition of life, of irreproachable 
character, and, in some instances, of saintly 
piety, were enduring on board the French gal- 
leys; a condition from which, as they were con- 
stantly assured by the chaplains on board, who 
generally proved the most rancorous of their 
persecutors, a single word from themselves 
would, within forty-eight hours, have set them 
free. Yet could not all this suffering extort 
from them a renunciation of their faith. 

In some respects, indeed, and especially so 
far as the influence of priests and Jesuits could 
be brought to bear against these martyrs of con- 
science, the “ Huguenot dogs,” as they were 
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called, were even more hardly treated than 
their criminal associates. 

Marteilhe himself, indeed, as appears from 
his own candid narrative, obtained from various 
causes an exemption from some of the most 
dreadful rigors of his lot. Even in favor of 
these wretched captives some mitigating influ- 
ence could be and was exercised through the 
mediation of their co-religionists in various 
parts of France. This influence operated in 
various ways. Sometimes the persons in author- 
ity over the slaves were in their secret hearts 
friendly to the faith which they had not the 
courage openly to profess; sometimes they 
were worked upon by Protestant friends or 
connexions. We may collect, too, from this 
memoir, that there was something in the per- 
sonal character of Marteilhe—his probity, his 
truthfulness, his patience, and his superior in- 
telligence—which moved in his behalf the 
hearts of those who were not utterly steeled to 
mercy. Nor is it presumptuous to believe 
that, as in the case of his persecuted servants 
of old, He to whom these poor men so faith- 
fully bore witness, gave them “ favor in the 
sight” of their stern gaolers and overseers. 
There were, however, incidents to this cruel 
service from which there was no privilege of ex- 
emption, perils of the sea and perils of war, of 
which the author of this narrative endured his 
full share. A striking account is given of a 
storm in which the galley that he rowed in 
narrowly escaped foundering. A squall sud- 
denly sprang up inatime of apparently fair 
weather, and caught the vessel in a situation of 
great exposure to the wind. All on board gave 
themselves up for lost, and in that hour of 
confusion the bonds of discipline being re- 
laxed, the galley-slaves began to triumph, and 
fearlessly taunted their officers. “ Now, gentle- 
men,” they cried, ‘ we shall very soon be all 
upon a footing—we shall all drink out of the 
same glass presently.” It seemed asif all hope 
were lost, and they were in the very jaws of 
death, when they were rescued by the extra- 
ordinary skill and adroitness of a fisherman, one 
Peter Bart, who was on board, an habitual 
drunkard, but in his sober moments an incom- 
parably skilful seaman. To this man, despairing 
of all other resources, the captain gave an ab- 
solute discretion to save the vessel, waking 
over the command into his own hands. By a 
marvellous effort of skill this daring and dex- 
terous pilot brought round the galley and 
steered her safely, with only some slight dam- 
age to her bow, into Dankirk harbor. 

But to the fettered and closely packed in- 
mates of these floating prisons there was 
another danger even more dreadful than the 
tempest. The galley-slaves, when their vessel 
was in action, were placed between two fires ; 
that of their own guns and that of their enemy. 
How frightful was the carnage when from the 


port-holes of the tall frigate with which they 
were engaged, the cannon poured down its vol- 
leys into that chained and defenceless mass of 
human beings below! And however much the 
enemy might be inclined to spare those whose 
sympathies were probably on his side, he could 
hardly disregard the fact that to disable those 
who constituted the motive power of the vessel 


was in fact to place the galley at his mercy. 
(To be continued.) 
ennasidiegseileiaeapene 
From The Country Gentleman. 


CUTTING FODDER FOR HORSES. 

Observing recently the fine condition of the 
working horses belonging to E. W. Herendeen, 
of Macedon, N. Y., who employs a number in 
his extensive nursery, we inquired his mode of 
feeding, in compliance with which he furnishes 
the following statement. It is the more valu- 
able from being the result of accurate weighing 
and measuring, and not, as nearly always hap- 
pens in such cases, founded on mere guessing 
and vague opinion :-— 

[ have tried cutting feed, by using a cylinder 
raw-hide machine, cutting the straw about an 
inch long. I kept a team on the oat straw, 
(which was a fair crop,) which grew on less 
than three acres of land, from last of August to 
first of April, without using a pound of hay. 
It was mixed with about three quarts of corn 
meal and bran, in equal proportions, by weight, 
to each horse three times per day, feeding 
about a bushel of cut feed at night, and a little 
over half a bushel in the morning and noon. 

I find that 2500 lbs. of corn meal and bran, 
mixed in equal quantities by weight, will last 
a pair of hard-working horses, and keep them 
in first-rate condition, for three months. The 
hay or oats are cut rainy days and stored in a 
bin, and enough is always thus kept on hand to 
have an abundant supply. 

The meal is kept in tight bins and locked, so 
that each teamster knows that no one but him- 
self is using the feed, and a regular entry is 
made of the amount each teamster uses. I am 
fully satisfied, from a careful record of the 
amount fed teams, that the expense of feed- 
ing a team of working horses on cut feed and 
corn meal and bran, mixed as before mentioned, 
is less than two-thirds of the expense of keep- 
ing them on dry hay and whole grain. Corn 
meal alone, especially for summer use, is not as 
good for the health of horses as when mixed 
with bran, and, better still, with ground oats. 
Horses subject to the heaves are either very 
much relieved, or entirely cured, while using 
the cut feed. 

The power of digestion seems to be greatly 
increased by the straw or hay being cut and 
mixed with meal before feeding, as every part 
is then acted upon by the stomach ; not so when 
thrown into that organ in a concentrated mass, 
which, before being half digested, is passed out. 
No doubt one of the reasons why oats are so 
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valuable, as whole grain, to feed, is that the 


husk which surrounds the seed itself acts as a! 


distender, so to speak, end keeps the particles 


of meal separated so that they are better acted | 


upon by the gastric juices of the digestive or- 
gens. A horse working hard uses about 13 lbs. 
of meal and bran per day. 
seiaasiinindiadamimaiit 
ELEPHANT LIFE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Commencing with the hugest specimen of pa- 
ture’s handiwork, the elephant, we have gene- 
rally found two curious points overlooked or 
ignored hy writers. One is the rapid and noise- 
less movements of this animal in the thickest 
cover ; the other, his capabilities of passing over 
ground for him apparently unfeasible. The 
elastic, noiseless footfall of the elephant has been 
frequently referred to by writers on Indian sub- 
jects, and has been rightly asserted to be the 
most agreeable feature in journeying on ele- 


phant back. This peculiarity may be easily ex: | 
plained by an examination of the structure of * 


the avimal’s foot; but the silent, stealthy way 
in which he will pass through the densest 
thicket, literally “slipping away,” when his 
acute senses of smell or hearing warn him of 
danger, has been generally overlooked, and ap- 
pears to us somewhat difficult of explanation. 
Let any one unskilled in the mysteries of “ bush- 
rangivg,” attempt to move even for a few paces 
in an ordipary fox-covert without noise, and he 
will form some idea of the difficulties presented 
to the passage of so huge an animal as the ele- 
phant through the dense tangled undergrowth 
of a South African “bush.” Yet that that ani. 
mal, despite his enormous bulk, will “ draw 
off,’ when within a few yards of his pursuer, 
without the slightest noise, and with the great- 
est rapidity, even in the thickest cover, is un- 
deniable. We may, however, remark that this 
faculty, or by whatever other term it may be 
described, is not peculiar to the elephant alone, 
for it has been observed to a marked extent in 
the moose or cariboo of North America. Again, 
his powers of passing over difficult ground are 
often underrated even by hunters. When ex- 
periments were first made in India in training 
elephants to draw the guns, it was observed 
with surprise that the animal’s powers of ascen- 
ding steep and rugged ground were far greater 
than had been anticipated. The gun, a light 
six-pounder, with which the trial was first made, 
was drawn up a slope so steep as to require the 
animal to crawl upon its four knees, without 
hesitation. On the other hand, hampered by 
the gun and harness, the elephant (a small fe- 
male) showed unusual dread of soft and swampy 
ground. In Africa, marshes do not seem to 
possess the same terror for these animals in their 
wild state; for if they offer tempting pools, 
however uncertain the footing may be, the ele- 
phants appear to find a track across them, In 
the river-courses, too, deepened as they are by 
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the torrents of the rainy season many yards be- 
low the surface of the surrounding country, and 
having banks nearly perpendicular, small shady 
pools close sheltered from the sun’s rays often 
remain in the hot season when the rest of the 
stream has disappeared, and to these, should no 
other way be open, may be found tracks of the 
animals, leaving no doubt they had reached the 
coveted water by slipping down on their poste- 
riors. In what position the hinder legs are 
placed during this operation we cannot tell, but 
the “spoor”’ leaves no doubt of its having been 
repeatedly adopted in places apparently inacces- 
sible. The elephants generally remain in the 
thickest part of the forest during the day, making 
for the water, to which they often go long dis- 
tances, shortly before midnight, and returning 
to cover some hours before dawn. We may 
here remark that, although these animals, ow- 
ing no doubt to their acute sense of hearing and 
of scent, have never been surprised in a recum- 
bent position ; there is ample proof that the 
bulls, at any rate, usually rest lying on their 
sides. The late Mr. Gordon Cumming was, we 
believe, the first to note this fact, which we can 
ourselves confirm. He remarked that the sides 
of the enormous ant-heaps, so common in this 
region, were apparently preferred, and that the 
ground was often distinctly marked with the 
impression of the under-tusk as well as of the 
animal’s body. The influence of the particular 
tract of country in which they are found upon 
these animals, and the influence which they, in 
their turn, like all other living creatures, exer- 
cise on their habitat, should not escape a short 
notice. On the borders of the Cape Colony and 
Natal, we find the few elephants that remain 
large in size, but with comparatively small tusks 
of inferior ivory. As we approach the equator, 
although food is more plentiful, we find the ani- 
mals smaller in size, having far larger tusks, 
the latter, too, being of an ivory far superior in 
hardness and closeness of grain. Indeed, al 
though naturalists have not recognized more 
than one species of the African elephant, the 
varieties of ivory exported from the north, west, 
southwest, southeast coast, and the Cape, have 
each marked differences of quality by which 
they are easily recognizable. The animals in 
turn, however, likewise affect the economy of 
the country they inhabit. The damage done 
even by a single elephant in a very short time 
to a patch of cultivated ground is truly fright- 
ful, and, having been once seen, would lead one 
to imagine that when these animals are herded 
together in vast troops, such as the one seen by 
Dr. Livingstone on the banks of the Zambesi, 
consisting of over eight hundred, covering an 
extent of two miles of country, their course 
would be marked by utter desolation. The 
havoc thus caused is not, however, perceptible, 
a fact which that observant traveller has attrib- 
uted, no doubt rightly, to the care shown by the 
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elephants in the se/ection of their food—a point, 
as he justly remarks, often overlooked in esti- 
mating the quantity of food required by the 
larger animals. Again, all these animals, 
rhinoceri and hippopotami included, are, as M. 
Krapf observed, the true pioneers, “the real 
pathmakers of the tropical forest, which, with- 
out their tracks, would be often utterly impene- 
trable to man.’”’ Further, these paths, leading, 
as they most frequently do, to water, are often 
the only open channels for the surface-flow of 
the heavy rainfalls, and thus materially contrib- 
ute to the continuance of the water supply of 
the district, to the very existence of which they 
owe their formation. While the elephant does 
not thus destroy vegetation which would ruin 
the shelter which appears indispensable to him, 
on the other hand he directly assists the pro- 
duction of new growths by his habit of search- 
ing for the many succulent bulbs to be found 
below the surface of the soil in every open 
space.— Mr. H. Chichester in the Intellectual 
Observer for August. 
a 
From the London Friend. 

“CALLED TO BE SAINSS.’ 
(SUGGESTED BY THE MEMOIR OF WILLIAM FORSTER.) 


? 


Called to be saints—how few the call obey, 

And follow Jesus fully in the way, 

Without or halting step or anxious eye 

Cast wishful back where towers of Sedom lie. 
Bat thou from very youth that call didst heed, 
Took God’s whole armor to thee for thy need, 
And thenceforth meekly went o’er land and sea, 
Where’er thou heardst the whisper—follow Me. 
Yea, tho’ with tears thine eyes were often dim, 
Thou didst rise up, leave all, aud follow Him.* 
His best-belov'd are privileged beluw 

Sometimes to taste the cup He drained—of woe ; 
He bore the burden of the whole world’s pain, 
And they a portion of the weight sustain ; 

Even as He bow’d His head ’neath Jordan’s stream, 
The same cold waters on their foreheads beam, 
Weeping for those who for themselves weep not, 
Bearing the anguish of another’s lot. 

Yet knowing, as the selfish never koow, 

Rivers of blessing thro’ their desert flow. 

And if to thee God did less joy allow 

Than often crowns His saints—what matters now ? 
If He who fashioned that fine heart and mind 
Saw best to put Fear foremost, Hope behind ? 
What, tho’ in a far country thou must die, 
Without or wife, or child, thy pillow nigh 7— 
The pilgrim who 'mid strangers falls asleep, 

For lack of sweet home farewells doth not weep 
If that he knows the morning fair and bright, 
Shall give bis lost ones back with fresh delight. 
No drear Jast words are theirs who look to meet, 
Where are no partings—at that Saviour’s feet, 
Who called Himself a 4rother—all supplied, 

Who did what they could not—who cross’d the tide 
Of the dark river with thee, did upbear 

Above its swell, and find sure footing there. 

The wedding garment then, and victor’s crown, 
And at the Great King’s feast thou wast set down. 
Was there a “ lower place” reserved for thee ; 
Or rather—Come up higher—would it be? 

And then—And thou shalt walk with Me in white, 
For thou art worthy—there is no more night. 





* See the letter from Sir T. F. Buxton in W. F.’s Memoir, 
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But if we praise, ’twould seem as if thy face 
Might look rebuke e’en from thy dwelling-place ; 
What wouldst thou have us say?—Safe, safe in 

Heaven 
With the great multitude that are forgiven ; 

Thy robes washed spotless in the precious flood, 
That makes the vilest clean—a Saviour's blood ; 
Nothing thine own—all of His wondrous grace, 
That thou at last dost see Him face to face ; 
All of His mercy that thou hear’st the word— 
Enter the joy—Belovéd—of thy Lord. 
J. B. B. 
niece eaDaeath 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreton InteELLicgevce.—A telegram of the 4th 
inst. from Florence announced that the treaty of 
peace between Austria and Italy had been finally 
signed. Italy acquires the territory of Venetia as it 
existed while under the dominion of Austria, and as- 
sumes the debt of that province, amounting to 
35,000,000 florins. 

A complete amnesty has been accorded by Italy to 
all political prisoners. 

On the 13th ult., several armed bands of brigands 
who infest the mountains of Sicily united, and made, 
during the night, an attack upon Palermo, so bold 
and unexpected, that they succeeded in taking up 
strong positions in various parta of the town. At 
tirst a panic prevented the National Guards from 
co-operating with the garrison; and three days 
afierward the report was that firing was kept up 
with energy by both sides, without decisive results. 
Troops were dispatched from other points, but 
stormy weather rendered communication by sea 
very difficult, and telegraphic connection being also 
interrupted, no direct intelligence of the con¢ition 
of the city could be obtained. It was reported that 
the royal troops occupied a number of places in the 
city, and that the population, and that of the neigh- 
boring country, had not joined in the outbreak. It 
is not clear that any political object is connected 
with the movement, althongh the Paris Moniteur 
describes itas a revolutionary attempt by men belong- 
ing to the Republican party, sided by bands of 
rioters. 

A patent, taking possession of the recent kingdom 
of Hanover, was promulgated by the Prussian gov- 
ernment on the 6.h inst. The loyalty of the people 
in all cases is demanded. 

Aen amnesty has been proclaimed by the King of 
Prussia for all persons who, up to the 20th ult., had 
been convicted of biga treasoa or other offences 
against the crown, resistance to the State authorities, 
violation of public order, or breach of the law re- 
lating to the press, or that regulating the right of 
public meeting. 

The insurgent movement among the Cretans is 
said to be rapidly spreading. The Turkish Cabinet 
is reported to propose breaking off all relations with 
Greece. 

Great Barratn.—The weather had been rather 
more favorable for securing the crops, though rain 
continued to fall, to some extent, almost daily; and 
it was hoped that the termination of the harvest 
might prove less discouraging than had been aatici- 
pated. 

Some further arrests of supposed Fenians were 
made in Liverpool on the 21st ult. 

The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, on behalf 
of the mercantile community of the city, has pre- 
sented to the Captain and officers of the Great East- 
ern an address of congratulation on the successful 
termination of the undertaking of laying the Atlantic 
cables. A public banquet was also to be given at 
Liverpool to all concerned in the enterprise, on the 
1st inst. 
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Inp1a.—The accounts of the famine in Bengal con- 
tinue to be most distressing. Subscriptions in aid 
of the sufferers have been made all over the country. 
Great floods have occurred in Scinde, seriously 
damaging 70 miles of railway, and it was supposed 
traffic would be interrupted for some weeks. 

The first message from New York by the Atlantic 
telegraph, dated the lst of Eigath month, reached 
Kurrachee, near the mouth of the Indus, in forty 
hours, but a week was oecupied in its transmission 
from Kurrachee to Bombay. Four or five days are 
usually taken for communication between these 
points. 


Cuina.—A rebellion is in progress in the province 
of Yang Chow, which accounts to the middle of 
Seventh month represent as more formidable than 
was at first supposed. Every leader sent against 
them, except one, has met with defeat, and in one 
battle an army under the brother of the Viceroy 
sustained very heavy losses. 


Sourn America.—A conflict of authority has 
arisen between the General Government of New 
Granada and the State of Panama, which is opposed 
to Mosquera, the present President. The Secretary 
of War and the Navy, of the national government, 
had directed the President of the State to disband 
the State troops, and instructed him to abstain from 
keeping any such force in future. The President 
of Panama replied, declining to acquiesce in these 
orders, and requesting that they might be annulled, 
and the Legislature afterward passed a resolution 
approving of his course, and declaring null and of 
no effect both the note of the Secretary of War 
and a previous circular of the Secretary of State de- 
fining the course to be pursued by the Executive in 
case of disturbance in any of the States. The result 
of this open defiance of the central government is 
not yet known. 

President Perez, of Peru, has been re-elected for 
aterm of five years. Valparaiso is now being pre- 
pared for defence by fortifications and heavy guns. 
Chili and Peru have so arranged the postal system 
between the two countries, as to reduce the postage 
one-half. 


Cenrrat America.—Peace prevails at present in 


all the five republics. The capital of Honduras is 
about to be removed from Comayagua to Gracias, 
about forty miles northwestward of the former 
place. In San Salvador commerce and agriculture 
are said to be flourishing, and the subject of general 
education is also engaging public attention. A 
national college has been established, in which the 
studies are to be practical, moral and scientific. 


British America —The cable across the Straits of 
Northumberland, connecting New Brunswick with 
Prince Edward’s Island, was successfully laid on the 
2d inst. 


Domestic.—The fifth section of the east division 
of the Union Pacific railroad, Kansas branch, has 
been examined and approved by the U. 8. Commis- 
sioners, This road is now in good running order 

32 miles west of Wyandotte, Kansas. On the Ne- 
braska branch, another section of 35 miles has been 
accepted. On this branch, 200 miles of track have 
been laid since the beginning of the year. 

A few days before Secretary Harlan’s retirement 
from the Department of the Interior, he executed a 
contract on the part of the government, as its repre- 
sentative, transferring the title of the reserve lands 
of the Cherokee Indians in Kansas to the Connecticut 
Emigration Society for $800,000, or one dollar per 
acre, payable in regular instalments, with the privi- 
lege of taking the whole, the society to receive the 
deed upon payment of the stipulated price. The sub- 
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ject hasjsince been referred to Attorney General 
Stansberry, who has given an opinion that the con- 
tract is not sustained by the treaty with the Chero- 
kees, and therefore it ought to be ignored, which will 
probably be done. 


About 500 emigrants from the interior of North 
Carolina, bound for Indiana and IIlinois, in charge 
of Northern emigration societies, arrived at Fortress 
Monroe a few days since, and took passage on a 
steamer for Baltimore. 

General Sickles, commanding in the Department 
of the South, has issued an order for South Carolina, 
providing that all cases of which they have cogni- 
zance, be remitted to the United States Courts; that 
as the State Courts are now open to all, with equal 
civil rights therein without distinction of color, all 
cases, civil and criminal, in which the parties are 
civilians, shall be turned over to the State tribunals; 
that military provost courts be discontinued, except 
at Hilton Head and certain Sea Islands; that the 
jails be restored to the sheriffs ; that the State laws 
against vagrancy may be enforced ; and that corpo- 
ral punishment is prohibited, except in the case of 
minors. No prosecution will be allowed against 
Federal officers or soldiers for acts heretofore done 
in @ military capacity. District commanders must 
report any failure of the civil tribunals to give due 
protection to persons and property, and arrest crimi- 
nals when the civil authorities fail to do so, and 
shall also give due facilities and protection to agents 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau. He recommends to the 
people of South Carolina patient consideration and 
faithful execution of the laws towards the class re- 
cently clothed with civil rights, that no occasion 
may arise for the exercise of military authority in 
matters concerning the freedmen. 

Gen. Scott, of the Freedmen’s Bureau in South 
Carolina, has issued an order declaring that during 
the season for picking cotton, and harvesting rice 
and corn, and until the crops are prepared for mar- 
ket and divided among those who have produced 
them on shares, persons will not be permitted to 
trade in these products, without a written license 
from the town or city authorities, coustersigned by 
the military officer of the district. The object is to 
protect the freedmen, when they bave worked for 
a share of the crop, from being cheated of their 
wages, 

The Superintendent of the Freedmen’s Bureau for 
Nortbern Alabama, it is said, represents the people 
of that section as anxious for a peaceful setilement 
of all national difficulties, accepting the present con- 
dition of affairs in good faith, treating the freedmen 
honorably and humanely, and oot entertaining 
malice against Northern men whose conduct is not 
offensive. Business is being re-estublished, the 
plantations produce bountifully, and enterprising 
men are prospering. 

The monthly statement of the public debt for the 
Ist inst. shows its amount, less the amount in the 
Treasury, to be $2,573,336,741.68, a decrease on the 
report of the previous month of twenty-two and one- 
third millions. The amount of coin in the Treasury 
has increased nearly $10,000,000, while the currency 
has decreased fourteen and one-third millions. 


The House of Representatives of the Oregon Legis- 
lature has adopted, by a vote of 24 to 23, @ series 
of resolutions declaring that the action of the House 
in ratifying the pending amendment of the U. 8. 
Constitution, before the admission to their seats of 
two members from Grant Co., who contested the 
election of the sitting members, (the latter having 
voted for the amendment,) was fraudulent. The 
Secretary of State was requested to transmit the 
resolution to Secretary Seward, 





